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AMERICAN STEAM-BOAT. 


Mas, Tro.iorz, in one of the lithographs 
which. accompany her otherwise graphic 
sketches of American manners, has furnished 
the original of the above Engravi It re- 
the Belvidere, a large and handsome 
in which our lady-traveller voyaged* 
fom New Orleans to Memphis, along the 
Vasty Mississippi river. Yet Mrs. Trollope 
does not describe this as the largest or hand- 
winest of ‘the many steam-boats which dis- 
played themselves along the wharfs; and, in 
& sentence for which even the Americans 
Will thank the writer, she observes: “The 
innumerable steam-boats, which are the 
staye-coaches and fly-wagons of this land of 
and rivers, are totally unlike any I had 
seen in Europe, and greatly superior to 
them.” The fabrics which they most resem- 
ble in appearance are the floating baths, (/es 
bains Vigier,) at Paris.| The annexed draw- 
© This is an awkwani term, but sailing can 
scarcely be applied to a steam-boat pussaye. A 
Mes captain would, perhaps, call it steaming. 
> are stupendous baths kept by one Vigier. 
They are stationed in different parts of the Seine. 
That above the Pout Royal, (have they discarded 
this name ?) opposite the ‘Tuileries, is the most spa- 
cions and elegant, It was built in forty days, on a 
Vou. xxiv. L 


ing will give a correct idea of their form. 
The room to which the double line of win- 
dows belongs, is a very handsome apart- 
ment; before each window a neat little cot 
is arranged, in such a manner as to give its 
drapery the air of a window-curtain. This 
room 1s called the gentlemen’s cabin, and 
their exclusive right is somewhat uncour- 
teously insisted upon. The breakfast, dinner, 
and supper are laid in this apartment, and 
the lady =peanngers are permitted to take 
their meals there. Mrs. Trollope: describes 
the room destined for the ladies dismal 
enough, as its roy Aegmsy are below fhe 
stern-gallery; but both this and the gentle- 
men’s cabin are handsomely fitted up, and 
the former well carpeted ; “but,” adds the 
writer, “oh! that carpet! I will not, I may 
not describe its condition ; indeed, it requires 
the pen of a Swift todo it justice. Let no 
one who wishes to receive agreeable impresé 
sions of American manners, commence their 
travels in a Mississippi steam-boat.” The, 
boat as long as the largest vessel. It is two stories 


high; the galleries are adorned with pillars, pilas. 
ters, ‘and handsome ceilings; aud it contains 169 


baths, 
679 
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nuisance to which Mrs. Trollope alludes, is 
“the incessant, remorseless spitting of the 
Americans,” her’indignant censure of which 
has been made the sport of the critical 
circles. 

There are some interesting particulars of 
Mrs. Trollope’s voyage, which also throw 
some light upon the economical details of 
the Belvidere. The weather was warm and 
bright, and Mrs. Trollope found the guard of 
the boat, as they call the that runs 
round the cabias, a station ; 
here Mrs. Trollope and, her friend sat as loag 
as light lasted, and sometimes, wrapped in 
their shawls, enjoyed the bright beauty of 
American moonlight, long after every passen- 

r but Argent i retired. seer 

a number of passengers on 4 
The deck, as usual, was poss with the 
Kentucky flat-boat men, returning from New 
Orleans, after having disposed of the boat 
and cargo which they had conveyed thither, 
with no other labour than that of steering 
her, the current bringing her down at the 
rate of four miles an hour. There were about 
two hundred of these men on board, and 
when the vessel was stopped to take in wood 
for fuel, tan, or rather sprang and 
vaulted over each other’s heads to the shore, 
whence they all assisted in carrying wood to 

ly the steam-engine; the performance 

of this duty being a stipulated part of the 
payment of their passage. 
en the Mississippi is swollen at New 
Orleans, another traveller, Captain Basil 
Hall, likens it to a bowl filled up to the 
brim, so that it seems as if. the smallest 
shake, or the least addition, would send it 
over the-edge, and thus submerge the city. 
The foot-path on the embankment is often 
but nine inches above the level of the stream; 
the colour of the water is of a dirty, muddy, 
yeddish sort of white ; and the surface every- 

here strongly marked with a series of curl- 
ing eddies or swells, indicative of 
depth. Captain Hall likewise gives a brief 
description of the steam-boats which ply up 
and down the Mississippi; and the passage 
may be supplementarily tacked to Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s outline of one of these boats—the 
Belvidere. 

“ Thirteen enormous vessels of this descrip- 
tion were lying along the banks of the river. 
One of these, the Amazon, was just 
setting off for Louisville, in Kentucky, up- 
wards of 1,400 miles distant, in the heart of 
the Continent, which they hoped te reach in 
ten or eleven days, though they had to go in, 
the very teeth of the current. 

«“ These boats are employed exclusively upen 
the river, where the water is always smooth, 
and where also they ate well sheltered by the 
woods. These circumstances allow of their 
accommodations being raised to the height 
of twenty and somietimes nearly thirty feet 
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above the water. They have two complete 
and distinct tiers of apartments. The u 
one is appropriated entirely to what are called 
deck passéngers, who pay a small sum of 
money, have no very luxurious accommo. 
dations, and provide themselves with food, 
The cabin passengers, or those who live in 
the lower apartments, fare differently, and 
are, of course, required to pay a higher sum 
for their passage. 

“When the Amazon pushed off there could, 
not have been fewer than 150 men standi 
- = roof, a oe of the upper tier 

rths, while in the lower ays, 
and balconies, or giles, aoe of lates 
and gentlemen were moving about as if they 
had been in a fairy castle,—altogether a very 
lively and peculiar scene.” 


RELICS OF EDWARD THE CON. 
: (To the Editor.) 

Havine read with much interest 
of the finding of the crucifix and chain in 
the tomb of Kdward the Confessor, I beg to 
add that this identical chain and cross wer, 
and perhaps now ure, in the possession of 
Mr. van, the naturalist. These relics 
were put up for sale at Thomas’s rooms, 
King-street, Covent Garden, a few yean 
since; but, whether they were sold or not, 
I cannot say. They are truly of exquisite 
workmanship, and that part of the crom. 
which is described as to be opened, contained 
a small ion of a substance, which was 


said by Mr. Donavan to be a portion of “ the 


your account 


true cross.” 


The entire account of the discovery may 
be found in a work with the following title? 
“ The ee of St. Peter’s, or the 
Abbey Church of Westminster. London, 
printed for J. Nutt. E. Curle, &e., 1715, 
Price 7s. 6d. 8vo. Supplement , 56.” 

a 3 





AnecVote Gallerp. 


LAW ANECDOTES. 


Lorp Chief Baron Yelverton once went 4 
Lent circuit, and one of the assize towna 
happened to be where one of his college 
contemporaries was beneficed. The reve- 
tend gentleman, anxious to make a display 
of his zeal and talents, and at the same time, 
to show his respect for the Chief Baron, 
asked permission from the sheriff to preach 
the assize sermon before the judges, and his 
request was granted.’ It was in the month 
of March, and the weather was — 
cold; the sermon was tediously long, 

the Chief Baron most annoyingly chilled. 
When the service was over, the preacher de 
scended from the pulpit, and seemingly highly 
satisfied with his own performance, went to 
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judge rubbing his hands, full of the 
expectation of thanks for his discourse, 
‘and lations for the excellence of its 
matter and delivery. ‘ Well, my lord,” said 
he, “ how do you like the sermon?” “ Won- 
derfully, my dear friend,” replied Yelverton ; 
Git all understanding; and, I thought 
it would have endured for ever.” 


The following curious examination of a 
witness, who was desired to describe his 
house, took place a short time since at Brigh- 
ton. Clerk: “ Well now, what kind of a 
house was it ?’—Witness: “ Oh! it were a 

comfurtable house.”—Clerk: “I don’t 
doubt it, but what sort of a house was it ?”— 
Witness: “ Why, ’twas a tolerable sort of a 
house.”—Clerk: “ Yes, but what do you call 
a tolerable sort of a house ?” — Witness: 
“Why, a house you can look at.”—Clerk : 
' elt I suppose you can look at any house.” 
—Witness : “ Why, yes, may be as how you 
can.”—Clerk: “ Very well, but can’t you 
say how large it was ?”—Witness: “Oh! 
as for that, twas a monstrous commodious 
house.”—Clerk: “ But, my good man, can't 

explain to the magistrates the size of the 
Youse P* Witness: “Oh, yes—why, may 
be it were—I don’t know after all but what 
it warn’t a very comfortable house.”—Clerk : 
“Can’t you give an answer, Sir? what do 
you mean by a comfortable house? how big 
was it ?”— Witness: “Why, then, if I must, 
must you know—why, it answered my pur- 
pose very well.”—Cleck: “I wish I could 
yas much of you. Describe the house to 
the magistrates; I repeat again, how big 
was it ?”—Witness: “ Why, yes—I tell’e it 
were a very nice house.”—Clerk: ‘ Well, 
what do you mean by a very nice house ?”— 
Witness: ‘Oh, why a house with a rvof to it.” 


A chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
Dublin, who was so remarkable for his lenity 
to female culprits that a woman was seldom 
convicted when he presided, was on one 
oecasion not in the chair, which ~ occu- 
pied by an equally humane, though not so 
gullant. a gultenion when a prim-looking 
Woman was put to the bar of the Commis- 
tion Court, indicted for uttering forged bank- 
notes. According to the usual form of law, 
the Clerk of the Crown asked the prisoner if 
the was ready to take her trial. With great 
disdain she answered — No, my lord; Pit be 
tried by the other judge, or not at all.” The 
simplicity of the woman, coupled with the 
well-known character of the absent chairman, 
caused’a roar of laughter in the court. The 
chairman, about to explain the impossibi- 
lity of being tried by the popular judge, 
sad, “ He can’t try you,” when the woman 
stopped him short, and with an inimitable 
seer, exclaimed, “ Can’t try me!” why he 
tied me twice before.” She was tried, how- 
aver, and for the third time.acquitted. 

L2 


Lord Gardenstone, in the course of a walk 
from Morningside, where he lived, met a 
rustic going to Edinburgh, in order to be 
present at the pleading of a cause in which 
he was deeply interested as a principal, aad 
in which Mr. Crosbie had been retained ag 
counsel. His lordship directed the man to 
get a dozen or two of farthings, at a snuff 
shop in the Grass-market, to wrap them up 
separately in white paper, as if they were so 
many guineas, and to present them, as the 
occasion served, in the capacity of fees. The 
counsel, who did not happen to be very warmly 
animated with his client’s cause, frequently 
suffered his eloquence to droop, to the immi- 
nent danger of being nonsuited. His wary 
client, however, who had posted himself close 
to his back, ever and anon as he found the 
cadence of his voice hastening to a full stop 
for the purpose of winding up the argument, 
slipped another farthing into his hand. These 
repeated applications of the wrapped-up far- 
things so powerfully stimulated Mr. Crosbie’s 
exertions, that he strained every nerve in 
grateful zeal for the interests. of his treache- 
rous client; and precisely as the fourteenth 
farthing was passing into his counsel’s hand, 
the cause turned in his favour. The de 
nouncement, which took place shortly after- 
wards in John’s Coffve-house, over a bottle of 
wine with Lord Gardenstone, at the expense 
of Mr. Crosbie, from the profits of his plead- 
ing, may be better imagined than described. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived in the Advo- 
eates’ Close, Edinburgh, it was the custom 
for the judges to dress themselves in the 
Parliament House. Wheo dressed, they 
were in the habit of leaning over their par- 
lour windows for a few minutes, before St. 
Giles’s bell started the sounding bell of a 
— to nine. One morning, while Lord 

oalstoun was preparing to enjoy his matinal 
treat, two girls, who lived in the second flat 
above, were amusing themselves with a 
kitten, which in sport they had swung over 
the window by a cord tied round its middle, 
and hoisted for some time up and down, till 
the creature got desperate with its exertions. 
In this crisis his lordship popped his head 
out of the window directly below that from 
which the kitten swung, little suspecting 
what danger impended over his head, when 
down came the exasperated animal, at full 
career, directly upon his wig. No sooner did 
the girls perceive what landing-place their 
kitten had found, than, in terror or surprise, 
they began to draw it up; but this measure 
was now too late; for, along with the animal 
up also came the judge’s wig fixed in its 
talons. His lordship's surprise on finding 
his wig lifted off his head, was ten thousand 
times redoubled, when, on: louking up, he 
perceived it dangling its way upwards, with. 
out any means visible to him by which its 
motion might be accounted for.. The asto- 
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nishment of the senator below, the mirth of 
the girls above, together with the fierce and 
tetentive energy of puss between them, alto- 
gether formed a scene to which language 
cannot do justice. It was a joke soon ex- 
plained and pardoned. W. 


BUONAPARTANIA. 


Tue Duchess of Weimar, daughter of the 
Landgrave Hesse Darmstadt, while all the 
rest of her family fled for safety to Bruns- 
wick, after the victory over the Prussians at 
Jena, had the hardihood to shut herself up 
in one of the wings of her castle with her 
ladies of honour, her friend Miss Gore, and 
some other English females, to whom she 
offered an asylum. During one day, neither 
herself nor her friends had any nourishment 
but what a few squares of chocolate afforded ; 
the other apartments of the building were pre- 
pared for the reception of Napoleon. Towards 
night Buonaparte arcived at the castle, and 
the Duchess placing herself at the top of the 
grand staircase, received him with all due 
ceremony. “ Who are you ?” said Napoleon, 
retreating a few paces. “I am the Duchess 
of Weimar.”—“ I am sorry for you,” said 
he, “I shall ruin your husband. Let the 
dinner be prepared in my own apartment.” 
Having uttered these words, he left the 
Duchess abruptly. Notwithstanding this 
conduct, she despatched one of her cham- 
berlains, the following morning, to inquire 
the state of his Majesty’s health, and request 
an audience ; Napoleon, sensibly impressed 
by such conduct, gave a gracious reply to the 
mes: r, and invited himself to breakfast 


with his hostess. During the repast, the 
Emperor, with his accustomed vivacity, began 
to question the Duchess: “ How could your 
husband, madam, be such a madman as to 
dare to wage war with me?” Whereto the 
Duchess replied with gravity, “ My husband 
was in the service of the King of Prussia for 


nearly thirty years, consequently, it was not 
at the period when he to contest with so 
formidable an enemy as your Majesty, that 
the Duke could with honour abandon him.” 
This reply created a strong impression on 
Napoleon’s mind, upon which he inquired, in 
a very softened tone, “ How comes it that 
ur husband was attached to the King of 
ia ?”—“ Your Majesty shall learn,” 
answered the Duchess; “if you would so 
far trouble yourself as to inquire, fyou would 
-ascertain that the younger branches of the 
house of Saxony have uniformly followed the 
example of the Elector; therefore, in the 
actual state of things, motives of prudence 
and of policy combined to engage the Elector 
to enter into an alliance with Prussia rather 
than Austria.” In short, after some further 
intercourse upon the same topic, Napoleon 
exclaimed: “ Madam, you are certainly one 
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of the most respectable women I have evq 
known; you have saved your husband; { 
freely pardon him ; but it is only upon your 
account ; as to him, he is good for nothing” 
We were at St. Polten, (says General Rapp) 
and Napoleon was riding on horseback on 
the Vienna Road, when he perceived an open 
carriage advancing, in which were seated 
a priest and a | bathed in tears. The 
Emperor was dressed, as usual, in the uniform 
of a Colonel of the Chasseurs of the guard, 
The lady did not know him. He inquired 
the cause of her affliction, and whither she 
was going. “ Sir,” she replied, “ I have 
been robbed at about two leagues from henge 
by a party of soldiers, who have killed my 
ardenet. I am going to request that your 
mperor will grant me a guard. He ones 
knew my family well, and lay under oblige 
tions to them.”—“ Your name?” inquired 
Napoleon.—“ De Brunny,” answered the 
lady; “ I am the daughter of M. de Ma. 
boeuf, formerly governor of Corsica.” —“ I am 
delighted to meet you, Madam,” exclaimed 
Napoleon, with the most charming frankness, 
“ and to have an opportunity of serving you, 
I am the Emperor.” The lady was amazel, 
Napoleon consoled her, and directed her t 
wait for him at head-quarters. He treated 
her with the utmost attention, granted hers 
iquet of Chasseurs of his guard, and sent 
er away happy and contented. 


When Buonaparte was at Schoenbrum, 
he occasionally amused himself with a game 
at vingt-et-un. One evening, having bee 
fortunate, and won a small sum, he boast 
ingly shook the pieces in his hand, saying, 
‘The Germans love these 4ttle Napoleons, 
don’t they ?”—“ Yes,” answered Genenl 
Rapp, “ they do, Sire; but they are not # 
all fond of the greaé one.” 

Two days before the battle of Eylau, Napo 
leon lodged at the house of a Protestant 
minister, about two leagues from the field 
He slept in the library. An album was 
the table; and the next day, when the Eu 
peror had departed, the minister found thes 
words written in Napoleon’s owu hand: 
“ Happy abode of tranquillity! wherefore 
art thou so near the theatre and horrors d 
war?” This wonderful man, in the mids 
of his vast progress of ambition, would oftes 
motalize and speak with enthusiasm on such 
subjects. 

During the Polish campaign of 1806, the 
mother of Prince Czartoriski, President d 
the government at Moscow, sent Genenl 
Sokeinicki to Murat, at that time Napoleoa' 
secretary, to solicit a specimen of the = 
ror’s autograph. At the very moment 
the General presented himself, Murat chancel 
to be turning over a piece of paper, on whid 
Napoleon had just been his pen wil 
the following lines:—“ partition 
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Poland ‘is. the deepest ‘political crime com- 
mitted in modern times.” This relic was 
set ina rich frame, and placed among other 
mementos of the illustrious man, in the 
museum at Putavi. W.G.C. 


Che Paturalist. 





REGULARITY IN THE PAST SEASONS AND 
THE PRESENT. 
SeveraL observations made by naturalists 
this season, accord to a day with those made 
on the same objects in preceding seasons. 
In the last number of the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, my friend, Mr. Edward Blyth, 
has recorded the following coincidences in 
the arrival of migratory birds at Tooting, in 
oy vie. that the tree-pipit arrived in that 
neighbourhood this year on April 4, being 
the same day on which it was first noticed 
for “three successive years ;” the nightingale, 
(Sylvia luscinia,) was first heard on April 17, 
being the same day on which it was first 
iced-last year. The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
states that “ the cuckoo was first heard at 
Parkstone, near Poole, (Dorsetshire,) on 
April 18, 1834: it came on the same day in 
1833 ;” and he is informed “ by persons who 
are observant, that it always returns, and is 
first heard at Parkstone, about wa Te 


DISTANCE OF THUNDER TOLD BY THE PULSE. 
Sounps are known to travel a certain number 


.of miles in a second, and philosophers usually 


calculate the distance of a thunder-storm by 
counting, by means of a watch, the number 
of seconds that elapse during the seeing of 
the flash and the hearing of its report. When 
one has not a watch, the distance may be 
estimated by remarking the number of beats 
the pulse makes during the same interval of 
time, provided of course, that one knows the 
tate at which the pulse beats in a certain 
time. This plan is given in the Traite de 
L’Opinion, where it is farther stated that if 
the pulse beat six times, the distance of the 
thunder is about 6,000 paces; if five times, 
at 5,000 paces. J.H 
Temple. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
The Do 


Ir is. remarkable that from this faithful 
animal, the companion of man, and the 
guardian of his person and property, should 
originate all the terms of vile reproach and 
low comparison ; as, you dog, you cur, you 
hound, you whelp, you puppy: so, dog’s 
trick, eap, dog trot, dog sick, dog 
weary, doggerel rhymes, to lead the life of a 
dog, or to use like a dog. This may have 
eed in the East, where the dog is 


d in abhorrence, as the common scavenger 
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of the streets. ‘‘ Him that dieth in the city, 
the dogs shall eat; and him that dieth in 
the fields, shall the fowls of the air eat;” 
was said of Jeroboam and his family (1 Kings, 
xiv. 11.), of Baasha, (1 Kings, xvi. 4.), a 
people about to be punished for their offences 
by famine and pestilence. A ravenous desire 
for food is called a canine appetite: and of a 
foul and gluttonous feeder it is said, that 
hungry dogs will eat dirty pudding. By the 
Israelites he was accounted so abominable, 
that, in the Levitical law, the price of a dog 
was forbidden to be offered in sacrifice. He 
has also been ever the miserable victim of 
most cruel experiments, by the anatomist’ 
and the philosopher: and when a tax was 
laid on his head, a general massacre of the 
species took place. By the tians he 
was an object of adoration, as the repre- 
sentative of one of the celestial signs; and’ 
by the Indians, as one of the forms of 
their deities. 

“ The Egyptians worshipp'’d and for 

Their a4 made tnteceicine ae. Hudibras. 

The canicular or dog days are so called, 
not because dogs are at that season apt to 
tun mad, but from the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, or the dogstar, as typical of the season 
of greatest heat, or wane of the summer. 

n moonlight nights dogs, as the emblems 
of vigilance, are said to be more than usually 
watchful, and “to bay-the moon ;” and are: 
supposed to have a sense of the odour of 
— Pema = to howl before the 

eath of one of the ily. They perspire 
by the tongue ; and in hot countries, as in 
Africa, die if they be suddenly plunged into 
cold water. The young, or whelps, of the 
dog, as is the case with all quadrupeds which 
bring forth litters, and have the feet divided’ 
into many segments or toes, are born blind, 
and so continue for ten or twelve days; and 
at this time are probably deaf, as the valves 
of the ears are closed till the eyes are opened. 
Among other useful pu » he is har- 
nessed, and draws a peculiar kind of car. 
riage, called a sledge, over the snow in the 
colder regions of the north. In Holland he 
is fastened in pairs to a small wagon and 
draws vegetables and other light substances 
to the market. In Amsterdam there are 
regular dog ordinaries, where, as soon as he 
is unharnessed after his journey, he receives 
a small coin from his master, which he takes 
in his mouth to a well known establishment 
of this kind, and in exchange for his 
is provided with a certain portion of meat. 
And in many country places he is taught to 
turn the spit and roast the meat, by conti- 
nued exercise in a kind of tread hed. 
« But as a dog that turns the spit 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel; but all in.vain 

His own weight brings him back again, 

Aad still he’s in the self-same place 

Where, at his setting out, he was.” — Hudibras. 
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According to Horace, the sight of a bitch 
with young was considered as an unlucky 
omen; and of a sullen, discontented person 
we say, that the black dog has walked over 
him. A certain German empiric, when his 

tient was surfeited by eating too much 

» directed him, upon the principles of 
antipathy ‘and contrast, to take greyhound 
broth. And at the time when the place: of 
resort for recreation to the citizens of London 
was at the sign of the Dog and Duck, a 
learned traveller, in portraying the manners 
of the British capital, relates the inha- 
bitants flocked to a certain place of enter. 
tainment to feed on dog and duck. 

Although in China and Tartary his flesh 
is used for food, and a living dog is said to 
be better than a dead lion, in hurope, his 
careass is considered 80 utterly worthless, 
that re =! his skin - now of little value. The 
akins, however, 0! g puppies were for- 
merly tanned, and yond a soft kind of 
leather which was manufactured into gloves, 
The hair of adog, when burnt, was formerly 
ptescribed as an antidote against the effects 
of intoxication: hence a man too much 
excited by drink at night, is recommended to 
take a hair of the same dog the next morn- 
ing, a8 a means of gradually counteracting 
his state of debility. 

The hound 1s so called, not from any 
allusion to colour, but because he came 
originally from Greece, Canis Graius, and 
therefore should be written graihound. 

[These interesting notes have been con- 
tributed to the . er of Natural History 
by Dr, Turton. e subjoined are by ano- 
ther correspondent, and illustrate Shakspeare’s 
mention of the dog. ] 

“ My hounds are bred out of the oe kind, 
So flew'd, eo sanded ; aud their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
-knee’ lap 


'd and dew-lap’d like hessalian 


bulls; 
Slow ia J pes but match’d im mouth like bells, 
each.” 


Each wi 
Midsummer Night's Dream, act 4, sc. 1. 
al iel-like, the more she spurns my love, 
more it grows und fawneth on her still.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 4, se. 2. 
“That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures, their mustif/s are of unmatehable courage.” 
Henry V., act 3, se. 9. 
“ A dog, and bay the moon.” 
Julius Cesar, act 4, sc. 3. 
+ have I seen a hot v’erweening cur 
n back and bite, becuuse he was withheld ; 
Who being suffer’d with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapp’d his tail between his legs, and cried.” 
Henry VI. Part ii., act 5, se. 1. 
The above description of the hound is 
highly picturesque. The obsequiousness of 
the spaniel_is proverbial. For the following 
observation upon the British mastiff’s cele- 
brity, I am indebted to Dr. Fleming, Brit. 
An. p. 1). “ The Roman emperors held 
the British vin oad this kind in high esti- 
mation for combats in the amphitheatre, and, 


according to Strabo, they were trained by thé 
Gauls for battle.” Every one who ever pos 
sessed a dog, knows they “ bay the 
moon,” and most piteously, sitting 
their haunches when the moon shines 
and frosty. ‘Fo the former part of the last 
quotation, Ben Jonson has some lines of 
similar purport, which may confirm the 
truth of the remark :— 
“ The eager, us hou 

Who oer se little fom This same withheld, 

Turns head, and leaps up at his holder's throat.” 

3 Every Man in his Humour, 

The conflict of dogs with bears, Shak 
speare may have seen at the Paris Garde, 
and frequently, I dare say, the very oecur 
rence he here so graphically notices—[I 
have known a dog, and not a young one, 
that standing, in moonlight nights, on the 
shadow side of trees in an orchard, would 
bark at ag stems fur a-long time together, 
—J. D. 





PMaunere and Customs. 


THE 1L00-CHOOANS. 

Loo-Cxo0, or Lieou-Kieou, or Lew-Chew, is 
the name of a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, to the south of Japan, and east of 
China, to which they are tributary. But 
little was known of them in this country, 
until they were visited by Captains. Maxwell 
and Hall, in the Alceste, on her retum 
from the embassy to China, about eighteen 
years ‘since. The climate of Loo-Choo is 
mild, the soil excellent, and fruits and v 
tables abundant. What little connexion 
subsisted between our countrymen and the 
Loo-Chooans, has been marked by the purest 
benevolence on their part. Indeed, Captain 
Hall paints the islands as.a new Arcadia, in 
which the use of arms, money, and punish 
ments is unknown, But he was ignorant of 
the language, and his intercourse with the 
natives was restricted by a despotic poli 
It is true that they treated the strangem 
kindly, and supplied them with provisions, 
uniformly refusing to be paid: but these 
supplies appear to have been furnished by 
authority, and not by individuals; and the 
refusal to receive compensation is accounted 
for on the ground that the government which 
shows such an aversion to strangers, is un- 
willing to suffer any traffic between them 
and its subjects. In fact, the statements of 
Captain Hall on several points, have been 
contradicted by Captain Beechey, who visited 
the islands in 1827, and who asserts that the 
Loo-Chooans have arms and money, and 
inflict the most severe and cruel punish- 
ments. 

But Loo-Choo has been visited vety re 
cently, or about two years since, by Mr. 
Lindsay, one of the East India Company's 
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supra-cargoes, with the view of ascertaini 
how far the port of Loo-Choo might be 
gradually opened to British commerce. His 
ings in the islands some in- 
terest. tells that no British ship has ever 
touched here without experiencing the hospi- 
tality of the natives. Their motives for this 
je might appear doubtful, did it only ap- 
ply to the King’s ships, which touched at 
hoo in 181 * (Hal) and 1827, (Beechey ;) 
but similar hospitality and kind feeling were 
shown to our nee in distress, when 
His Majesty's ship, Providence, was wrecked 
here in 1797. The natives were much pleased 
and astonished at hearing Mr. Lindsay ad- 
dress them in Chinese; and in a long con- 
versation, held in a temple, he explained to 
them the object of their visit. He learned 
that a whaler, the Partridge, Captain Sta- 
vers, had visited Loo-Choo in the February 
previous, and hud staid there some weeks 
on the most friendly terms ; and Mr. Lind- 
say was shown a short English and Loo-Choo 
vocabulary, which one of the natives had 
made by the assistance of Captain Stavers. 
They invited Mr. Lindsay to take tea and 
pipes, and treated him with the utmost 
friendliness of manner; but all this urba- 
nity did not conceal their utter indifference 
to truth, which appears barely to be con- 
sidered in the light of a virtue among them ; 
for they were convicted of the most flagrant 
self-contradictions in the space of a few 
minutes. This contempt of truth is an 
thing but corroborative of Captain Hiall’s 
al picture of their manners; and it 
s the t at the Loo-Chooans de- 
dining Mr. Lindsay’s commercial offers, 
They were willing to be on gcod terms, but 
cunningly avoided all trade, pretending that 
e was very unproductive, 
neither gold nor silver was > sy in ake 
possessed nothing to offer in 
for British cloth, pene lng and calicoes; that 
they never traded with foreign nations; that 
they could, by no means change their laws, 
which were very strict; in fine, that they 
Were as inveterate exclusionists as ever op- 
posed the free-trade system. Still, they were 
willing to furnish any of our ships with sup- 
plies; and Mr. Lindsay considers this disin- 
terested hospitality to be one of the best 
points in the character of the Loo-Chooans, 


who are, certainly, in many s, a gentle 
and amiable race. After giving them a 
musical snuff-box and a telescope, Mr. Lind- 
say left these interesti 


at others to the evil. Near the beach, upon 
the shore which faces the coast of China, 
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Captain Beechey saw several square stones 
with pieces of to them, 


which, he was told, were the prayers of indi- 
viduals. A label similarly placed to those 
upon the beach, was found by Captain Hall 
to contain a prayer for the safe voyage of a 
friend, who had gone from Loo-Choo to 
China; and it is probable, therefore, that 
those which Captain Beechey saw were for 
similar purposes. Pieces of paper seen sus- 
pended between the panels of a Jos House, 
were also supplications; and one taken to 
Macao was found to be an invocation of 
the devil; which some advocates of tempe- 
rance would consider by no means misplaced 
in a Jos House. 

In a natural cave, Captain Beechey found 
an emblem of virtue among these people. 
This was a rudely carved image, about three 
feet in height, of the goddess Kwan-yin, 
(pron Kwan-yong by the Loo-Choo. 
ans.) In front of the deity were several 
square stone vessels for offerings, and upon 
one of them were placed some short pieces 
of polished wood, which Captain Beechey 
conjectured to be for the purpose of deciding 
questions, in the manner practised by the 
Hoo sect in China, by being tossed in the 
air, or rattled in a bamboo case, until one 
falls on the ground with its mark uppermost ; 
when it is referred to a number in the book 
of the priests, and an answer is given accord: 
ingly. In China, there are fasts in honout 
of this goddess, and no doubt there are the 
same in Loo-Choo. The natives were very 
unwilling to allow Captain Beechey to ap- 

roach the figure, and pulled him back when 

e stept into a small stone area in front of it, 
for the purpose of examining these pieces of 
wood. 


Among the Loo Chooan customs recorded 
by Captain Beechey, the reader will feel 
interested with those which relate to the dis- 
posal of the dead. It appears that they pay 
every possible attention and respect to their 
departed friends, by strictly attending to 
their mourning, frequently visiting the tombs, 
and in supplying the cups and other vessels 
placed there with tea, and the lamps with 
oil, for a certain time after the bodies are de- 
posited, as well as by keeping the tombs ex- 
ceedingly neat and clean. An old man was 
noticed strewing flowers and shells upon a 
newly made grave, which, he said, contained 
his son, and in watching several sticks of 
incense as they burned slowly down to the 
earth in which they were 

In a tomb excavated in a cliff, Captain 
Beechey discovered a corpse lying upon its 
back, half-decayed and covered over with a 
mat ; a jar of tea and some cups were placed by 
it, that the spirit might drink. This discovery 
prt some information which Cap- 
tain renee J afterwards received, namely, 
that the flesh is allowed to decay before the 


» 
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(Loo-Chooan Idol—The Goddess of Mercy.) 


Lones are placed in jars in the cemetery; for 
Captain Beechey discovered a kind of urn-bu- 
rial to be the practice here. In a tomb, the Cap- 
tain saw about twenty jars of finered pottery, 
covered with lids shaped like mandarius’ 
caps; the size of the jars was about twenty 
inches deep by eight in the broadest part, 
which was one-third of the way from the 


mouth : they were perforated in several plat 
‘with. holes‘ an inch in diameter. Captain 
Beechey did not remove any of the lids, ast 
seemed to give offence ; but he was told thit 
the jars contained the bones of the dead, afte, 
the flesh had been stripped off, or had de 
cayed. On putting the question, whethe 
they burned the bones or the flesh off them; 
it was answered by surprise, and an inquity, 
whether we did so in England? It 

however, been stated, upon the authority ofa 
Chinese author, that the Loo Chooans bum 
the flesh of the deceased, and preserve the 
bones; but, Captain Beechey thinks it not im. 
probable that the custom may have changed. 





RAMBOUILLET. 


Ramsou1...er is a village ten leagues south 
west of Paris. on he taal to Chartres. It 
has acquired some fame in history from one 
of the chateaux of the kings of France being 
situated here in a park, abounding in wood 
and water. The approach to the chateaxy 
from the village is by a long avenue planted 
on each side with double and treble rows of 
lofty trees, the ‘tops of which are so broad 
and thick as nearly to meet. This avenm 
opens into a lawny area, in the centre of 
which stands the chateau. It is a structur 
of considerable extent, entirely of brick. 
Francis I. died in this palace in 154]; 
and Louis XIV. held his ged we it “ — 
years. The apartment in which t 
monarch slept and held his levee, is still in 
the same condition as in histime. On the 
sides of the bed are portraits of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., and Philip V. of Spain, and 
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‘The rooms are magnificently furnished. 
The d saloon is an immense hall, with a 
floor of white marble, and two rows of Corin- 
thian pillars on each side. The gardens, 
which are extensive, were laid out by Le 
Notre. The park contains 2,000 acres, and 
jssurrounded by a forest of nearly 30,000 acres. 

Rambouillet has been the scene of many 
memorable ‘incidents in the history of France. 
It was here that towards the close of the last 
French Revolution, (the three days of 1830,) 
the ill-fated Charles X. lingered in the forlorn 
hope of the Duc d‘Orleans, or some of his own 
or proclaiming his grandson, (Henry 

,) and thus retrieving the fortunes of his 
house. “ But the career of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons was destined here to close. 
The Duc d’Orleans handed to the Chamber 
of Deputies the qualified abdication of the 
exking, which t x passed over in silence. 
This doting prince had, however, established 
a formidable camp at Rambouillet, and the 
Duke, as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
felt the necessity of its soy promptly. dis- 
persed. The le were fully ripe for a 
march thither, en masse. He, therefore, 
selected for them chiefs, and mustered the 
National Guard. It was then announced 
that Charles X. must be dislodged from his 
post, and that the government required the 

le to march on Rambouillet. General 
jol commanded this motley force, which 
was wisely preceded some hours by 6,000 of 
the National Guard, and still earlier by com- 
missioners empowered to treat with the ex- 
king."* In the Bois de Boulogne, the people 
were first reduced to some kind of order; 
thence they'passed by St. Cloud to Versailles. 
Need the sequel be told? Charles X. wisely 
closed with the commissioners, Ane tl received 
sums of money to quit the kingdom ; 
thes at Ramiboullet ‘he made ne land 
stand for sovereignty. 

© The late M. L. T. Ventouillac, Letter-press to 

Pugin’s Paris and its Environs, 1831. 


Che Public Journals. 


COLERIDGE. 

Pernaps our readers may have heard repeat- 
ed @ saying of Mr. Wordsworth, that many 
men of this aye had done wonderful things, 
as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c.; but that Cole- 
ridge was. the only wonderful man he ever 
knew. Something, of course, must be allow- 
ed in-this as in all other such cases for the 
antithesis ; but we believe the fact really to 
be; that the greater part of those who have 
occasionally visited Mr. Coleridge have left 
him with a ‘feeling akin to the judgment 
indicated-in the above remark. - They admire 
the man more than his works, or they forget 
the works in the absorbing impression made 


_ living: author. - And--no wonder. 
who remember him in his more vigo- 
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tous days can bear witness to the peculiari 
and transcendant power of his conversation 
eloquence. It was unlike anything that 
could be heard elsewhere; the kind was 
different, the degree was different, the manner 
was different. The boundless range of scien: 
tific knowledge, ‘the brilliancy and exquisite 
nicety of illustration, the deep and ready 
reasoning, the strangeness and immensity of 
bookish lore—were not all; the dramatic 
story, the joke, the pun, the festivity, must 
be added—and with these the clerical-looking 
dress, the thick waving silver hair, the youth- 
ful-coloured cheek, the indefinable mouth 
and lips, the quick yet steady and penetrating 
greehish-grey eye, the sluw and continuous 
enunciation, and the everlasting music of his 
tones,—-all went to make up the image and 
to constitute the living presence of the man. 
He is now no longer young, and bodily in- 
firmities, we t to know, have pressed 
heavily upon him. . His natural force is 
indeed abated ; but his eye is not dim, neither 
is his mind yet enfeebled. “O youth!” he 
says in one of the most exquisitely finished 
of his later poeems— 
“ O youth! for years so many and sweet, 

*Tis known that thou and I were one, 

I'll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thon art gone ! 

Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled :— 

And thou wert aye a masker hold! 

What strange disguise hast now put on, 

To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in si slips, 
tered size ;— 
blossoms on thy lips, 


This drooping gait, this 
But springtide 

nd tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought ; so think I will 
That Youth and | are house-mates still.” 


Mr. Coleridge’s conversation, it is true, 
has not now all the brilliant io of his 
former years; yet we know not whether the 
contrast between his bodily weakness and 
his mental power does not leave.a deeper and 
a more solemnly affecting impression, than 
his most rranen Sey displays in youth could 
ever have done. To see the pain-stricken 
cuuntenance relax, and the.contracted frame 
dilate under the kindling of intellectual fire 
alone—to watch the infirmities of the flesh 
shrinking out of sight, or glorified and trans- 
figured in the bag tness of the awakening 
spirit—is an awful object of contemplation ; 
and in no other person did we ever witness 
such a distinction,—nay, alienation of mind 
from body,—such a mastery of the. purely 
intellectual over the purely corporeal, as in 
the instance of this remarkable man. Even 
now his conversation is characterized by all 
the essentials of its former excellence. there 
is the same individuality, the same unezr- 

ctedness, the same universal 3 noth- 
ing is too high, nothing too low for it: it 
glances from earth to heaven, from heaven 
to earth, with a speed:and. a splendour, an 
ease and a power, which almost seem in- 
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spired : yet its universality is not of the same 
kind with the superficial ranging of the clever 
talkers whose criticism and whose information 
are called forth by, and spent upon, the par- 
ticular topics in hand. No; in this more, 
perhaps, than in anything else is Mr. Cole- 
tidge’s discourse distinguished: that it 
springs from an inner centre, and illustrates 
by light from the soul. His thoughts are, 
if we may so say, as the radii of a circle, the 
centre of which may be in the petals of a 
rose, and the circumference as wide as the 
boundary of things visible and ivovisible. In 
this it was that we always thought another 
eminent light of our time, recently lost to us, 
an exact contrast to Mr. Coleridge as to 
quality and style of conversation. You could 
not inall London or England hear a more 
fluent, a more brilliant, a more exquisitely 
elegant converser than Sir James Mackintosh ; 
nor could you ever find him unprovided. 
But, somehow or other, it always seemed as 
if all the sharp and brilliant things he said 
were poured out of so many vials filled and 
Jabelled for the particular occasion ; it struck 
us, to use a figure, as if his mind were an 
ample and well-arranged hortus siccus, from 
which you might have specimens of every 
kind of plant, but all of them cut and dried 
for store. You rarely saw nature working at 
the very moment in “him. With Coleridge 
it was and still is otherwise. He may be 
slower, more rambling, less pertinent; he 
may not strike at the instant as so eloquent ; 
but then, what he brings forth is fresh coined ; 
his flowers are newly gathered, they are wet 
with dew, and, if you please, you may almost 
see them growing in the rich garden of his 
mind. The projection is visible; the en- 
chantment is done before your eyes. To 
listen to Mackintosh was to inhale perfume ; 
it pleased, but did not satisfy. The effect of 
an hour with Coleridge is to set you think- 
ing; his werds haunt you for a week after- 
wards; they are spells, brightenings, reve- 
lations. In short, it is, if we may venture to 
draw so bold a line, the whole difference 
between talent and genius. 

A very experienced short-hand writer was 
employed to take down Mr. Coleridge’s lec- 
tures on Sh; , but the manuscript was 
almost entirely unintelligible. Yet the lec- 
turer was, as he always is, slow and measured, 
The writer—we have some notion it was no 
worse an artist than Mr. Gurney himself—- 
gave this account of the difficulty: that with 
regard to every other speaker whom he had 
ever heard, however rapid or involved, he 
could ‘almost always, by long experience in 
his art, guess the form of the latter part, or 
apodosis, of the sentence by the form of the 
beginning ; but that the conclusion of every 
one of Coleridge’s sentences was a surprise 
upon him. He was obliged to listen to the 
last word. Yet this unexpectedness, as we 
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termed it before, is not the effect of quaint. 
ness or confusion of construction ; so fay 
from it, that we believe foreigners of different 
nations, especially Germans and Italians 
have often borne very remarkable testimony 
to the grammatical purity and simplicity of 
his language, and have declared that t 


generally understood what he said m 
better than the sustained conversation of 
other Englishman whom they had met. “t 
is the uncommonness of the thoughts or the 
image which prevents your anticipating the 
en 


We believe it has not been the lot of any 
other literary man in England, since Dr 
Johnson, to command the devoted admiration 
and steady zeal of so many and such widely. 
differing disciples—some of them having 
become, and others being likely to become, 
fresh and independent sources of light and 
moral action in themselves upon the princi 
ples of their common master. One half of 
these affectionate disciples have learned their 
lessons of philosophy from the teacher's 
mouth. He has been to them as an old 
oracle of the Academy or Lyceum. The 
fulness, the inwardness, the ultimate scope 
of his doctrines has never yet been published 
in print, and if disclosed, it has been from 
time to time in the higher moments of con- 
versation, when occasion, and mood, and 
person begot an exalted crisis. More than 
once has Mr. Coleridge said, that with 
in hand he felt a thousand checks and diffi. 
culties in the expression of his meaning ; but 
that—authorship aside—he never found the 
smallest hitch or impediment in the fullest 
utterance of his most subtle fancies by worl 
of mouth. His abstrusest thoughts became 
thythmical and clear when chanted to their 
own music. 

Note—It is with deep regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. Coleridge. When 
the foregoing article was printed, he was 
weak in body, but exhibited no obvious 
symptoms of so near a dissolution. The fatal 
change was sudden and decisive; and six 
days before his death, he knew, assuredly, 
that his hour was come. His few worldly 
affairs had been long settled, and, after many 
tender adieus, he expressed a wish that he 
might be as little interrupted as possible, 
His sufferings were severe and constant till 
within thirty-six hours of his end ; but they 
had no power to affect the deep tranquillity 
of his mind, or the wonted sweetness of his 
address. His prayer from the beginning 
was, that God would not withdraw his Spirit; 
and that by the way in which he would bear 
the last struggle, he might be able to evince 
the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If ever 
man did so, Coleridge did. 

Mr. Coleridge wrote, about a month or two 
ago, his own’ humble and affectionate ep 
taph, i 
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«Stop, Cliristian -by ! Stop, child of God, 
rey read, with ie whest Beneath this sod 
“A poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 
O, lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. !— 
‘That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find lite in death! 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame 
Fle asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou 
the same.” 


Mr. Coleridge breathed his last at half- 

six o'clock, in the morning of Friday, 

the 25th day of July last, under the roof of 

his dear and kind friends Mr. and Mrs. Gill- 

man of Highgate ; and was interred on the 

9nd of August in the vault of Highgate 
Church.— Quarterly Review. 


RECORDATIO RIVORUM. 
By the Reverend Juhn Mitford. 
1 gentle rivers of the earth ; a 
Tee are they but the gems that bind 
Her beauteous bosom from its birth, 
_. The,mirrors of each form refined ? 
Now half unseen, the shadowy streams, 
Their sylvan coves and hollows lave ; 
Now Evening’s rich purpureal gleams 
Are flashing o'er the phosphor wave. 
know them all—no waters kiss 
Their hauvted cliffs, or caverns old ; 
But I the amber flood have drank, — 
And trod their sunds of fabled gold. 
On Tiber’s yellow shores I’ve stood ; 
Rich Brenta’s marble halls I kuow ; 
And oft my little bout hath sail’d 
Along the silver Po. 
How dear, beneath thy bauks of wood, 
Lov'd Arno, hast thou been to me ; 
For by thy wave lias Dante stood, 
‘Aud sunny Florence looks on thee. 
T’ve seen the Rhone with bridal haste, 
Rush onward to the ocean bay ; 
Aud I have seen where in his cave 
The giant Infant lay. 


The Baden hills are steep to climb, 
And dark their piny forests swell ; 
Beneath their pv we I have knelt, ; 
Beside the Danube’s well. 
Elbe, mighty Elbe, thou roll’st along, 
The heart of Germany is thine ; 
And well may I thy mountains love, 
Thou castle-cover’d Rhine ! 
Old Drance, he hath a giant’s step, 
i pe ps pee hag apne face 
And pale, oh! pale, the moonlight snows 
Around the young Arveiron sleep, 
I've seen thy blue wave glide beneath 
Each mirror’d hue of rock and tree ; 
And it was like a fairy dream, 
Deli; Meuse, to gaze on thee: 
The Lese, he hath a palace built, 
Beside thee gleam its crystal walls; 
And dark and wild thy mountaius rise, 
To guard the old Enchanter’s halls. 
Ah! golden Treves ! how like a queen 
Thou sit’st amid thy flowery dell ; 
And twin’st around ny regal brow 
The vine-wreath of thy lov’d Moselle. 
A little month—a little month, 
I roam'd among thine islets gay ; 
While o'er each wild and winding marge, 
Gleam'd mouldering tower and turret grey. 
But hark what evening-music floats,‘ 
Rich with the South's voluptuous air ; 
And who are they, the angel-forms, 
That wave their lony resplendent hair ? 


Dark are their brows, and light their step, 
Who call the banks of Loire their own; 
And, they, who touch the soft guitar, 
Along thy hills, thou lov’d Garonne. 
If Beauty were a fadeless flower ; 
If Love were more than Poet's dream ; 
With them I'd build my chosen bower 
Where Sorga winds her wizard stream. 
For I have sat in Petrarch’s chair, 
Have trod with awe the poet's room ; 
And ove cold kiss these lips have aid, 
Chaste Laura, on thy marble tomb, 


Now let these gentle rivers glide, 
Their own sweet path to choose or leave ; 
For see how softly Thames reflects 
The silver lights of Eve. . 


When hopes are bright, when hearts are young, 
By other hills and streams we roam ; 
Content, if in our later age 
On Thames’s shores we find a home. 
Gentleman's Magazine, 


HORRID MASSACRE OF 350 FRENCH REFU- 
GEES IN AUGUSTA, IN 1800. 
Furnished by an Eye-witness. 

Tue people of Augusta have ‘deservedly the 
worst reputation in Sicily. Their treachery. 
and cruelty are proverbial, and within these 
few years they have given more than one 
proot of their brutal disposition. Some Greek 
sailors, not long since, who were watering at 
the aqueduct; were, without provocation, 
wantonly attacked and cut to pieces by them. 
This was sufficiently dreadful; but what 
shall we say to the infamous murder of 350 
French invalids,’ in the year 1800, on their 
return from Egypt? These unfortunate 
people, suffering under the ophthalmia and 
other diseases, unable to remain longer at 
sea, put into the port of Augusta, confiding 
in the hospitality of the inhabitants, and 
obtained permission to land and erect tents 
under the walls of the place. They were 
fast recovering their health, when the towns- 
people, imagining they had’ brought great 
wealth with them, rose with one accord, and 
precipitating themselves on their unsus- 
pecting guests, murdered them with every 

species of barbarity; neither sex nor 
was spared, women and children, of which 
there were many among these unfortunate 
people, were stabbed in the very act of sup- 
plication by these atrocious assassins. Having 
dispatched all they found on shore, they 
asa on board in quest of those who 
ad gained the ships by throwing themselves 
into the sea, and finished the tragedy b 
destroying them. The wife of the Frenc 
commandant contrived to push off in a boat 
with four sailors, and had -got to some dis- 
tance when her flight was divcovaied: and it 
was vociferated that she was escaping with 
the treasure. The blood-thirsty wretches 
pursued and soon overtook her; in vain, on 
her knees, she conjured them to spare her 
life, and to excite greater commiseration, 
informed them that she was advanced in 
pregnancy. These monsters—am 1° speak- 
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ing of human beings? spurned the unhappy 
woman from them with their feet, and beat 
her brains out with their oars. After the 
dreadful deed was completed, a party of the 
assassins, covered as they were with blood, 
sat down to a meal which was prepared on 
board one of the vessels; whilst they were 
eating, an unfortunate creature, who had 
concealed’ himself, was discovered and 
dragged from his lurking place. They made 
him sit down with them, and diverted them- 
selves by obliging him to swallow a large 
quantity of macaroni. The poor man began 
to entertain hopes of having his life spared ; 
he was deceived; one of these fiends cvolly 
rose, and coming behind him cut his throat 
at the table, amidst the shouts and accla- 
mations of his horrid companions. 

This dreadful event is now usually desig- 
nated as “ Li piccoli vesperi,” or the little 
vespers, in imitation of the famous Sicilian 
Vespers under Charles of Anjou, when every 
Frenchman in the island was murdered; at 
which time the enraged Sicilians did not 
even spare their own relations, but ripped up 
women who were pregnant by Frenchmen, 
and dashed the half-formed infants against 
the walls, as we are told by Giannone, in his 
History of Naples; whilst the priests, catch- 
ing the general frenzy, butchered their French 
penitents. What increases our indignation 
is, that the court of Naples suffered the 
crime of the Augustanese to pass without 
any attempt to punish it, and without any 
indication of disapproval.— Metropolitan. 


Pew Books. 


CAMPBEL1.’s LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 

(Concluded from page 107.) 
[We left Mrs. Siddons in possession of the 
tragic throne at Drury Lane, in 1782. A 
delightful chapter follows upon the First 
Introduction of ane on the English 
Stage, and a retrospect of our greatest tragic 
perm a which Mr. Campbell iil te 
observing :— ] 

It is true, that all the information to be 
gleaned respecting those elder actresses is 
very scanty ; and it is the misfortune of his- 
trionic genius that the most vivid portraits of 
it convey but vague conceptions of its excel- 
lence. And yet, amidst all this vagueness, 
the mind can make out some general and 
trustworthy conclusions. I find, for instance, 
no Queen of our stage so unequivocally ex- 
tolled for majesty and banuly of person, as 
Mrs. Siddons: nor any one whose sway over 
her audiences can be imagined to have been 
stronger. My inference is, if 1 may parody 
Milton’s phrase, that she was the fairest of 
her predecessors—and that if Time could re- 
build his ruins, and re-act the lost scenes of 
existence, he would present no female to 
match her on the Tragic stage. 
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_ [In the chapter to which we have alluded, 
is the following shrewd defence of the player's 
part in the drama of real life :—] 
We sometimes hear the player’s vocation 
pronounced degrading, because it exposes him 
to public insults; but this is certainly a most 
unfair argument, at least when it comes from 
those who frequent the Theatre. By attend. 
ing such entertainments, they recognise the 
player as a dispenser of innocent amusement; 
and, when they insult him, merely because 
he fails to please, they are no doubt obligi 
the actor to ply a degrading vocation but 
if cruelty and injustice be di ful, 
are also degrading themselves. Lither it 
should be proved that the stage is noxious to 
society, and that it should therefore be abo 
lished, or; if it be tolerated, the player's 
occupation should be made as respectable as 
possible by good treatment. Even if it wer 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that there 
is something in the actor’s life, (that some. 
thing I leave to others to ascertain,) which 
necessarily tends to impress faults on his 
moral character, still, what profession can be 
named, which, if it finds any weaknesses in 
the nature of « man, will not tend to increase 
them, and bring them out? All professions 
tend, more or less, to stamp us with so: 
thing peculiar, and not always with amiab 
peculiarities. Yet society wisely honours 
several professions for their general useful- 
ness, though they labour under this objection. 
To give but one instance: The world 
properly holds the barrister’s calling in hi 
respect ; for we know that life and pro 
would be less secure than they now are, if 
every man were to be his own lawyer. And 
yet it is notorious, that the lawyer's life, 
which makes him daily and rs hite. 
ling, either on the right side or the wrong 
side of a cause, as his brief may chance to 
call him, must tend to imbue his mind with 
a taste for sophistry, as well as with adroit 
ness in the practice of it. In fact, there is 
a great deal of acting, both in courts of jup 
tice and elsewhere, that goes by a different 


name. 

[In this chapter also are a few interesti 
points of contrast between Mrs. Prit 
and Mrs. Siddons. } 

Mrs. Siddons says, in her Autograph Re. 


collections, “When I begged Dr. Johnson 
to let me know his opinion of Mrs. Pritchard, 
whom I had never seen, he answered, ‘Ma 
dam, she was a vulgar idiot; she used to 
speak of her gownd, and she never read any 
part in a play in which she acted, except her 
own. Is it possible, thought I,” Mrs, Sid- 
dons continues, “that Mrs. Pritchard, the 
greatest of all the Lady Macbeths, should 
never have read the play? and I concluded 
that the doctor must have been misinformed; 
but 1 was afterwards assured by a gentle. 
man, a friend of Mrs. Pritchard’s. that he 
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had supped with her one night after she had 
acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared 
she had never perused the whole tragedy :— 
[ cannot believe it.” 

Well might our great actress wonder at 
Mn. Pritchard’s sluttishness. Mrs. Siddon’s 
own life was one of constant study and pro- 
found reflection on the characters which she 
played, and on their relations to surrounding 

Mrs. Siddons had a right to be 
painted as the Tragic Muse, for her very 
manner in society was matked by an ab- 
stractedness and reserve that were the result 
of her studiousness. By the force of fancy 
and reflection she used to be so wrought up 
in preparing to play the Lady Constunce, 
that when she set out from her own house to 
the theatre, she was already Constance her- 
self. 


Mrs. Pritchard, I dare say, was @ vulgar 
woman ; but, when I read the accounts of 
her acting worthily with Garrick, I canaot 
consent to Dr. Johnson calling her a vulgar 
idiot, even though. she did pin an unnecessary 
d@ to her gown. Encrusted with indolence 
as she was, she was still a diamond. At the 
same time, being palpably devoid of devo- 
tion to her profession, she must have been 
a in her appearances. 

[ Mrs. Siddons re-ap at Drury Lane, 
October 10, 1782; and of this eventiul pas- 
me in her life, she writes :—] 

‘or a whole ‘fortnight before this (to me) 
memorable day, I suffered from nervous ag 
tation more than can be imagined. No 
wonder! fur my own fate, and that of my 
little family hung upon it. I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been success- 
ful, and I feared lest a second failure in 
London might influence the public mind 
greatly to my prejudice, in the event of my 
teturn from Drury Lane, disgraced as I for- 
merly had been. In due time I was sum- 
moned to the rehearsal of ‘ Isabella.” Who 
can imagine my terror? I feared to utter a 
sound above an audible whisper ; but by de- 
eee enthusiasm cheered me into a forget- 

ness of my fears, and I unconsciously 
threw out my voice, which failed not to be 
heard in the remotest part of the house, by a 
friend who kindly undertook to ascertain the 
happy circumstance. The countenances, no 
less than tears and flattering encowrage- 
ments of my companions, emboldened, me 
more and more; and the second rehearsal 
was even more affecting than the first. Mr. 
King, who was then manager, was loud in 
his applauses, This second rehearsal took 
place on the 8th of October, 1782, and on 
the evening of that day I was seized with a 
heryous hoarseness, which made me extremely 
wretched ; for 1 dreaded being obliged to 
defer my appearance on the 1Uth, longing, 
as I most earnestly did, at least to know the 
worst, I went to bed, therefore, in a state 
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of dreadful suspense. Awaking the next 
morning, however, though out of restless, 
unretreshing sleep, I found, upon speaking 
to my husband, that my vuice was very mu 
clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort 
to me; and, moreover, the sun, which had 
been completely obscured for many days, 
shone brightly through my curtains. I hailed 
it, though tearfully, yet thankfully, as a 
happy omen; and even now I am not 
ashamed of ¢his (as it may perhaps be 
called) chi'dish superstition. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th, my voice was, most happily, 
perfectly restored ; and again ‘ The blessed 
sun shone brightly on me.’ On this event- 
ful day, my father arrived to comfort me, and 
to be a witness of my trial. He accompa- 
nied me to my dressing-room at the theatre. 
There he left me; and I, in one of what I 
call my desperate tranquillities, which usually 
impress me under terrific circumstances, there 
completed my dress, to the astonishment of 
my attendants, without uttering one word, 
though often sighing most profoundly. 

At length I was called to my fiery trial. 
I found my venerable father behind the 
scenes, little less agitated than myself. The 
awful consciousness that one is the sole ob- 
ject of attention to that immense space, lined 
as it were with human intellect from top to 
bottom, and all around, may perhaps be 
imagined, but can never be described, and 
by me can never be forgotten. 

Uf the general effect of this night’s per- 
formance I need not speak: it has already 
been publicly recorded. I reached my own 
quiet fireside, on retiring from the scene of 
reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half 
dead; and my joy and thankfulness were of 
tov solemn and overpowering a uature to 
admit of words, or even tears. My father, 
my husband, and myself, sat down to a 
frugal, neat supper, in a silence uninter- 
tupted, except by exclamations of gladness 
from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments ; but occasionally stopped short, 
and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting 
up his venerable face, and throwing back his 
silver hair, gave way to tears of happiness. 
We soon parted for the night; and 1, worn 
out with continually broken rest and labo- 
rious exertion, after an hour’s retrospection, 
(who can conceive the intenseness of that 
reverie?) fell into a sweet and profound sleep, 
which lasted to the middle of the next day. 
I arose alert in mind and body. 

“T should be afraid to say,” she continues, 
“ how many times ‘ Isabella’ was repeated suc- 
cessfully with still increasing favour. I was 
now highly gratified by a removal from my 
very indifferent and inconvenient dressing. 
ruom to one on the stage-floor, instead of 
climbing a long staircase ;_ and this room (oh, 
unexpected happiness!) had been Garrick’s 
dressing-room. It is impossible tv conceive 
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my gratification, when I saw my own figure 
in the self-same glass which had so often re- 
flected the face and form of that unequalled 
genius: not perhaps without some vague, 
faneiful hope of a little degree of inspiration 
from it. About this time I was honoured 
by the whole body of the Law with a present 
of a purse of one hundred guineas.” 
A pleasant anecdote :— 
ne day, after Mrs. Siddons’s sitting for 
her portrait, Mr. Hamilton and his wife 
were bidding good morning to the great ac- 
tress, and accompanying her downstairs, 
when they pointed out to her her own resem- 
blance to an antique sculpture of Ariadne, 
that. stood on the staircase. Mrs. Siddons 
was taken by surprise, and her honesty was 
here a traitor to her vanity. She clasped her 
hands in delight, and said, “ Yes, it is very 
” but, immediately recollecting herself, 
before she got out the word dike, substituted 
the word, beautiful. “It is so very beauti- 
ful, that you must be flattering me.” She 
then sat down on the staircase to contem- 
te the sculpture, frequently exclaiming, 
Lr is so very beautiful Gut gon must be 
flattering me.” She departed, however, evi- 
dently well pleased to believe in the likeness: 
but it would require one to be as handsome 
as herself to have a right to blame her self- 
complacency. 
Of the conjoint acting of Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble, Mr. Campbell observes :] 
There was a pleasing harmony in their 
manner, although hers was the more natural ; 
and, side by side, they appeared the two no- 
blest specimens that could be produced of 
the breed of England. Her first appearance, 
in conjunction with her brother, was in the 
“ Gamester,” in which she played Mfrs. Be- 
verley, (November 22.) eir success was 
brilliant. As this tragedy has some great 
beauties, and as it continually affects large 
audiences with strong emotions, I shall 
tronble the reader with no lucubrations of 
my own on its imperfections, but content 
myself with stating the fact, that Mrs. Sid- 
dons made it deeply affecting. Mr. Young, 
the actor, relaied to me an instance of her 
power in the part of Mrs. Beverley over his 
own feelings. He was acting Beverley with 
her on the Edinburgh stage, and they had 
proceeded as far as the fourth scene in the 
fifth act, when Beverley has swallowed the 
poison, and when Bates comes in, and says 
to the dying sufferer, “Jervis found you 
quarrelling with Lewson in the streets last 
night,” Sirs. Beverley says, “No! I am 
sure he did not!” to which Jarvis replies, 
“ Or if 1 did ?”—meaning, it may be sup- 
, to add, “the fault was not with my 
master:”—but the moment he utters the 
words, “Or if I did?” Mrs. Beverley ex- 
claims, Tis false, old man !—they had no 
quarvel—there was no cause for quarrel!” 
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In uttering this, Mrs. Siddons caught hold 
of Jarvis, and gave the exclamation with 
such piercing grief, that Mr. Young said, his 
throat swelled, and his utterance was choked, 
He stood unable to speak the few words, 
which, as Beverley, he ought to have im 
mediately delivered: the pause lasted long 
enough to make the prompter several times 
repeat Beverley’s speech, till Mrs. Siddons, 
coming up to her fellow actor, put the tips of 
her fingers on his s ers, and said ing 
low voice, “ Mr. Young, recollect yourself.” 

[{ Mr. Campbell’s remarks on Mrs. Siddons’s 
Constance are delightfully written, aud in 
spirit which soars high above ordinary dra 
matic criticism. He says—] 

he was ere long regarded as so consum. 
mate in the part of Constance, that it was 
not unusual fur spectators to leave the housg 
when her part in the of “ Ki 
John” was over, as if they could no longer 
enjoy Shakspeare himself when she ceased to 
be his interpreter. I could speak as a 
wonder-struck witness to her power in the 
character, with almost as many circumstan 
tial recollections of her as there are speeches 
in the part. I see her in my mind’s eye, the 
embodied image of maternal Jove and iutre. 
pidity; of wronged and righteous feeling; 
of proud grief and majestic desolation. With 
what unutterable tenderness was her brow 
bent over her pretty Arthur at une moment; 
and in the next how nobly drawn back, in a 
look at her enemies that dignified her vitu 
peration. When she patted Lewis on the 
breast, with the words, “ Thine honour !—oh, 
thine honour!” there was a sublimity in the 
laugh of her sarcasm. I could point out the 
passages where her vicissitudes of hurried 
and deliberate gesture would have made you 
imagine that her very body seemed to think, 
Her elocution varied its tones from the 
height of vehemence to the lowest despon- 
dency, with an eagle-like power of stooping 
and soaring, and with the rapidity of thought. 
But there is a drawback in the pleasure of 
these recollections, from their being so little 
communicable to others; and, besides, in 
attempting to do them justice, I am detain 
ing the reader from more interesting matter, 
which Mrs. Siddons has left me in her Me- 
moranda, namely, her own remarks on the 
character of Constance. 

[We regret that we have not room for 
these impassioned remarks, which occupy 
upwards of a dozen 8. 

Mrs. Siddens had now, 1782, attained 
‘the summit of popularity; and we gather 
from her recollections, her fears and ready 
tears on each subsequent effort, lest she 
should fall from her high exaltation. She 
writes :—] 

The crowds collected about my carriage; 
at my outgoings and -incomings, and the 
gratifying and sometimes comical remarks I 
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When John Reeve was acting Bombastes, 
at Bristol, upon being stabbed. by Artaxomi- 
nous, he denied ae fairness of = thrust, 
and a ing to the pit, said, “It is not 
fair, im me ae A bald-headed gentleman, 
who, probably, took the whole representation 
to be serious, and to whom Reeve directed 
his glance, replied, “I really can’t say, for I 
don’t fence.” 

Consolation to Dramatists. —“The Ri- 
vals,” “Three Weeks after Marriage,” (then 
called, “‘ What we must all come to,’’) “ Fon- 
tainbleau,” “Castle of Andalusia,” ‘(first 
called “ Banditti of the Forest,”) “Blue De- 
vils,” and that subsequently successful extra- 
vaganza, “Life in London,” were all damned 
the first night!!! 

Smith, better known as “ Gentleman 
Smith,” married the sister of Lord Sand- 
wich ; for some time the union was concealed, 
but an apt quotation of Charles Bannister 
elicited the truth. Smith, who was very re- 
served, evaded the banter of Foote upon the 
subject, when Charles exclaimed 
"Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague?” 


Mr. Stephen Kemble, whose obesity unfit- 
ted him for the stage, was an actor of great 
talent, and an amiable man. On one occa- 
sion he offended Incledon; who, having ex- 
hausted his memory for some tangible cause 
for —— at - pescen n fact, no 

can expected of a fellow, who 
a ae shaved in’ his Uife.” Stephen 
had no beard.— New Monthly Magazine. 

The best Education.—It is in youth as in 
after life, that vicious propensities are best 
counteracted, not by stern precept and rigid 
law, but by turning the feelings and passions 
into a purer channel, by giving a higher 
object to generous ambition, by centering the 
active energies on more worthy pursuits; by 
teaching them, in short, to find their highest 
gratification in mental and moral culture. 
fet a man’s pride be to be a gentleman— 
furnish him with elegant and refined plea- 
sures, imbue him with the love of intellectual 

ursuits, and you have a better security for 

is turning out a good citizen, and a good 
Christian, than if you have confined him by 
the strictest moral and religious discipline, 
kept him in innocent and unsuspecting igno- 
rance of all the vices of youth, and in the 
‘mechanical and orderly routine of the severest 
system of education.— Quarterly Review. 

The Schoolmaster.—After all, we suspect 
that, in a great school, it is not so much the 
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system, as the master himself, that gives the 
general tone and character to the studies of 
the place. It is the command. which h 
obtains, the confidence which he inspires, 
the manner and the language in which he 
incites, encourages, admonishes—the interest 
which he appears to take in the general pro. 
deiineap2the relative importance which he 
attaches to the different branches of study— 
his own taste, feeling, judgment-—his ardow 
in the pursuit of knowledge—his moral dis 
crimination in his comments on the lessons 
of the school, which are reflected and multi. 
plied in the answering mirrors of the young 
minds around him. In him resides the 
power of converting the dry and irksome 
task into an exercise of.the imagination, of 
the memory, and of the reason, cheerfully 
and emulatively, instead of heavily and reluc- 
tantly, performed. It is his part in every 
branch of knowledge, even in the highest— 
“ To allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 
Quarterly Review. 
Refusing to kiss the Pope’s Toe.—Jamea 
Hoenn the celebrated political write, 
frequented several courts on the Continent, 
at Rome distinguished himself by refusing, 
at-a public ceremonial, to kiss the Pope’s to. 


. When blamed, in the presence of his ow 


king, for this want of attention to forei 
customs, he replied, that having had 
honour of kissing his Majesty’s hand, be 
thought it beneath him to kiss the tve of any 
other sovereign. 


Three Potent Excuses: for Drinking— 
“ Give me a glass of brandy;” says one, “fu 
I am hot.” “Give me a glass,” says another, 
“ because I am cold.” And a third says, 
“ Give me a glass, for I like it.” 

Three Reasons for Marrying —Thoms 
Bastard, conan and: poet of the 16th 
century, was thrice married; first, as he 
informs us in one of his epigrams, in his 
youth for love; in, in maturer age, fu 
money ; and a third time, in his old age, fur 
a nurse. He was educated at Wincheste 
School; whence he was removed to New 
College, Oxford, and chosen perpetual fellow 
in 1588, but was expelled for a libel. He 
_—, great natural endowments, aol 
skilled in languages. He died in an obscurt 
and mean condition, in 1618, in Dorchester 
prison. P.T.W 

Laconic Letter written by Blake to th 
Admiralty —* Please your honours and glory, 
ects J met with the French fleet, beat 

illed, took, sunk, and burned, as per mat 


gin.— Yours, &c.” Tuos. Gu. 
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